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GOING TO CHURCH IN THE PILGRIM DAYS— BOUGHTON. 


One of the illusions is that the present hour is 
not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
\ heart that every day ts the best day in the year. 
EMERSON. 


STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Cuitpren, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes and friends and kindred 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 

There they built their rude log cabins, 
*Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eye on every hand; 

And, before the spring-time reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain, 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies 
Set a special day apart. 


This was in the autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred twenty-one; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 


*Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago; 
But for all their struggles gave us 
We our gratitude can show. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WONDERFUL PLUM-PUDDING. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


Ot ‘EN and five are fifteen and two are seven- 
teen and three are twenty. Three, five, 
ten, twenty. Every way I count, it 

makes just twenty cents; and I don’t see where the 

plums are coming from,” sighed Polly, disconso- 
lately. 

“Who ever heard of a plum-pudding without 
any plums!” grumbled Ned. “Why, it wouldn’t 
be a plum-pudding at all!” 

“Five cents for a loaf of bread, ten for eggs, 
then there’s the sugar and spice and things,” 
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mused Polly, thoughtfully puckering her fore- 
head. “Well, never mind: we’ll manage some- 
how. Folks don’t have to have plums!” 

“I’m going to ask Miss Tucker about it. 
think of some way,” said Ned, soberly. 

“No, indeed, not for the world,” protested Polly, 
vigorously, holding him fast by the jacket. “Why, 
*twould be just like begging.” 

But Miss Tucker’s door across the narrow hall 
was ajar. Buff, the big, yellow cat, had just 
upset his saucer of milk. The little woman care- 
fully mopped and sponged, chiding the serene 
offender in the softest of voices meanwhile. Then 
she seated herself in her low rocking-chair, and 
cuddled Buff in her arms forgivingly. “If those 
children don’t have just the plummiest pudding 
for Thanksgiving, it shan’t be our fault, shall it 
old fellow? ” and Buff purred a fervent assent. 

Somebody else heard, too. Mr. Grimshaw, who 
lodged in the front room upstairs, was hurrying to 
his office. ‘No plums in the pudding, hey?” he 
chuckled, folding the muffler carefully beneath 
his plump double chin. “We'll see, we'll see.” 
And he continued to chuckle all the way to the 
office, as if it was a very big joke indeed. 

Polly and Ned Leighton and their mother lived 
in a large tenement house. Their father had 
been dead many years. Mrs. Leighton worked 
all day in a neighboring store, Ned ran errands 
after school hours, and Polly kept the little rooms 
bright and shining. After the rent was paid, there 
was always plenty of simple food for the little 
family, but no money for luxuries. When 
Thanksgiving drew near, Polly and Ned had 
undertaken to provide a plum-pudding for the 
great occasion. But now it lacked but two days 
of the eventful Thursday, and only twenty cents 
jingled in Polly’s worn portemonnaie. 

“Never mind,” she said consolingly, as Ned 
resolutely winked away the tears, “we'll make a 
wee, little, round pudding; and mamma shall have 
the very plummiest piece! ” 

But it was a very sober face that bent above the 
great round pudding-dish as Polly deftly sliced 
and sugared and spiced and finally inserted a 
raisin here and there from the small bunch she 
had been able to purchase. 

Meanwhile Ned ran to the corner store to match 
a spool of machine silk for Miss Tucker, and was 
rewarded with a bright new penny, which he 
speedily invested in a tiny bunch of raisins, and 
carefully tucked beneath the top layer of the 
Thanksgiving pudding. 

“ Polly, dear,” said Miss Tucker, tapping gently 
on the door as Polly was carefully closing draughts 
and making all safe for the night, “may I come 
and sew beside your fire? Mine is nearly out, and 
I have several button-holes to finish to-night.” 

“Why, of course,” cried Polly, heartily. 
“Mamma has to work until late at the store, and 
it'll be company for us.” 

After a last lingering look at the precious pud- 
ding, the children tripped off to bed. Miss Tucker 
sewed industriously until by their measured breath- 
ing she was sure they were safe in the land of 
dreams. Then she flitted to and fro, dexterously 
adding layer after layer to the contents of the 
pudding-dish. Suddenly the stairs creaked omi- 
nously. Miss Tucker started guiltily, and darted 
into her own little room across the hall. 

Mr. Grimshaw stole down the stairs in his 
stocking-feet, breathing heavily. 

“J declare, I feel just like a burglar!” he 
whispered huskily, as he tiptoed across the tiny 
kitchen and dumped a liberal supply of raisins 
into the brown pudding dish. “No plums in the 
pudding, hey?” he chuckled as he crept back up- 
stairs again, and softly closed the door of his own 
room. 

Miss Tucker hurried back, and completed her 


She'll 


work just as the latch-key clicked in the lock 
and Mrs. Leighton’ slight footsteps ascended the 
stairs. 

“Oh, mamma, Ned, look!” cried Polly, the 
next morning, her blue eyes opening to their 
widest extent, “just see how our pudding has 
swollen in the night!” Mamma smiled as she 
carefully poured off the cream from the little 
quart milk-can into a dainty china cup. 

“Polly, dear, take this to Miss Tucker for her 
coffee, and tell her there is a good Brownie in this 
house, and Brownies must be fed with cream.” 
Polly obediently tripped across the hall, and de- 
livered the message, thinking it was a very queer 
one indeed. 

Never was there a plummier Thanksgiving 
pudding. How steaming and fragrant and spicy 
and juicy it was! Miss Tucker and Mr. Grim- 
shaw were persuaded to leave their lonely rooms 
and join the little company in their Thanksgiving 
feast. What delightful stories they told the chil- 
dren of festival days in their distant homes! And 
what plans Polly and Ned made for the very next 
anniversary, when perhaps they could invite other 
guests: Jamie, the little lame boy at the corner; 
Auntie Ross, the apple-woman; and, maybe, poor 
blind Grandpa Eliot! “And we’ll be sure to have 
a plum-pudding,” said Polly, emphatically, adding 
wisely, “they’re really quite economical, ’cause 
plums swell so!” 


Oh, my dear friends, you who are letting 
miserable misunderstandings run on from year 
to year, meaning to clear them up some day,— if 
you could only know and see and feel that time is 
short, how wt would break the spell! How you 
would go instantly, and do the thing which you 
might never have another chance to do. 

Puitiies BRooKs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN EXQUISITE LITTLE CREATURE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE Mexican name for the mocking-bird, a 
pet peculiar to this continent and an orna- 
ment of the forests of the Southern and 

some of the Northern States, is “the bird of four 
hundred tongues.” It is without doubt one of the 
most wonderful of feathered wonders, for its 
imitations are not mere burlesques: it will render 
the melodious notes of the nightingale not less 
clearly than the bray of the jackass. In fact, the 
mocking-bird stands unrivalled by the whole 
feathered songsters of this or perhaps any other 
country. 

It is not a cage-bird; and the boy who would 
imprison the mocking-bird, who would limit to one 
spot the bird which loves to wander, and who 
would condemn to solitary confinement the creat- 
ure which is peculiarly destined for conjugal af- 
fection, which finds expression in liquid melody, 
seems very thoughtless, to say the least. “I can’t 
get out,” is the lament uttered in silent gesture by 
all birds which ought to roam in wild freedom, and 
have been imprisoned in a cage. 

The mellow, exultant tone of the mocking-bird 
sounds as joyous when the bird is imprisoned with- 
in a cage as when its soars high in air, its wings 
quivering in the breeze, its frame rejoicing in the 
glory of the sunbeams, and its eye surveying the 
wide panorama which lies spread beneath its gaze. 
But the gestures of the little pet are full of eloquent 
misery, and speak volumes to him who will stop 
and listen with his eyes. Their attitudes show their 
uneasiness; and so I never pass the cage wherein 
is confined a mocking-bird, a thrush, or an oriole, 
without a feeling of sadness and regret. 

The plumage of the mocking-bird, though none 


of the homeliest, has nothing gaudy or brilliant in 
it, and, had he nothing else to recommend him, 
would scarcely entitle him to notice. But his 
figure is well-proportioned and even handsome. 
The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his movements, 
the animation of his eye, and the intelligence he 
displays in listening to and laying up lessons from 
almost every species of the feathered creation 
within his hearing are really surprising, and mark 
the peculiarity of his genius. To these qualities 
we may add that of a voice full, strong, and musi- 
cal, and capable of almost every modulation, from 
the clear and mellow tone of the wood-thrush to 
the savage scream of the bald eagle. 

That close observer and faithful naturalist, the 
beloved Wilson, says: “In measure and accent 
the mocking-bird faithfully follows his originals. 
In force and sweetness of expression he greatly 
improves upon them. Nothing comes amiss in 
their musical studies,—the bark of a dog, the 
tremulous quavering of the canary, the creak of a 
wheelbarrow, or the soft cooing of the wood- 
pigeon.” 

Yes, the mocking-bird will repeat passages with 
as much zeal as ever did Paganini; and he has the 
patience to continue his efforts till the lessons are 
complete, and the full powers of his song devel- 
oped. In a domesticated condition, however, the 
mocking-bird’s chief characteristic renders it im- 
possible that he should be regarded as a sober 
chamber musician. For a while he will be con- 
tent with his own natural melody, which consists 
of from two to six short full notes; but the least 
noise is sufficient to disturb the flow of his natural 
melody, and, one suggestion giving rise to another, 
you presently hear a Babel of bird music almost 
impossible to bear. His imitations of the brown 
thrush are frequently interrupted by the crowing 
of cocks; the exquisite warblings of the bluebird 
are by no means improved by the screaming of 
swallows or the cackling of hens: the shrill reitera- 
tions of the whip-poor-will are introduced into the 
simple melody of the robin. The uninstructed 
look around for the original, and then find that 
what appeared to be the product of a number of 
performers is really that of the single bird be- 
fore us. 

Audubon gives a most interesting account of 
the loves of these elegant creatures. They often 
select the vicinity of the planter’s house, where, 
surrounded by the richest scenery and embowered 
amidst thousands of beautiful flowers, they build 
their nest. The female selects the spot, the male 
meanwhile attending and aiding her in her choice. 
The golden orange, the beautiful magnolias and 
bignonias, the fir and the pear trees, are inspected, 
and these quite close to the house; for the birds 
know that, while man is not a dangerous enemy, 
his dwelling is usually protected from strong 
winds. And therefore they fix their abode in its 
vicinity, perhaps in the nearest tree to his window; 
and so little suspicious are they of interference 
that they often build them so low that you can see 
into them as you stand. 

Successful attempts have been made to breed 
these birds in confinement by allowing them re- 
tirement and sufficiency of room. Those which 
have been taken in trap cages are accounted the 
best singers, as they come from the school of 
nature, and are taught their own wild-wood notes. 
But, notwithstanding all the care and management 
bestowed upon the improvement of this bird, it is 
painful to reflect that his extraordinary powers of 
nature, exercised with so much generous freedom 
in a state of confinement, are not calculated for 
long endurance; for, after this most wonderful 
and interesting prisoner has survived six or seven 
years, blindness often terminates his gay career. 
Thus shut out from the cheering light of heaven, 
the solace of his lonely though active existence, 
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he now, after a time, droops in silent sadness, and 
dies. 

Who would not rather behold him in his native 
haunts in the month of May, while the blooming 
orchards perfume the air and decorate the land- 
scape, his enchanting voice, in his affectionate lay, 
seeming to give grateful utterance for the bounty 
and teeming profusion of nature, and falling in 
pleasing unison with the harmony and beauty of 
the season? 


THE SONG OF THE EMPTY NEST. 


Fy away, little bird! Southern skies are aglow, 

And our winter is coming in silence and snow. 

Take the words that you taught me on summer 
days, fleet, 

And the music you brought me, so tender, so 
sweet, 

But leave me this wee nest, so lonely and gray ! 

Fly away, fly away, fly away! 


Fly away, little bird, with the bonnie red breast! 
I remember one day well,— we both love it best, — 
I found in their cradle, so dreamy and deep, 
Blue eggs,— bits of music were in them asleep. 
Don’t forget this wee nest so empty to-day ! 

Fly away, fly away, fly away! 


Fly away, little bird! 
storm, 
I shall know you are singing in groves glad and 
warm. 
Next spring will you bring to me dreams of it all, 
As sweetly you sing to me from your tree tall? 
You will find your nest waiting that morning in 
May! 
Fly away, fly away, fly away! 


Through the snow and the 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN IMAGINARY THANKSGIVING. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ee UR dolls ought to have a Thanksgiving- 
ing just as much as people,” said 
Ruth, patting Matilda Ann’s blue sash 

proudly. And no wonder, as it was the first bow- 

knot Ruth had ever tied which had stayed tied. 

“Yes,” answered Bettie, “they must. They’ve 
hung up their stockings for two Christmases, and 
worn flags Washington’s birthday, and tease every 
Fourth of July now to get up early and fire off 
crackers; but they don’t know any thing ’tall about 
the Pilgrims.” Bettie had that very week heard 
the story of the Pilgrims for the first time. 

“And they nev-er had a turkey,” added Ruth, 
who knew more about Thanksgiving dinners than 
Thanksgiving history. 

“ Jack is sniffing now,” said Bettie, wriggling 
her own small nose, as the odor of newly baked 
mince pies came in from the kitchen. 

“ Let's have it to-day,” said Ruth, with a happy 
jump. ‘You tell them about the — the ”— 

“ Pilgrims,” said Bettie, with an older-sisterly 
air. 

‘And I'll get the dinner. Then, when they 
have all sat down, and are dreadfully hungry, 
we'll make them say what they are thankful for.” 

The first thing, of course, was to consult Aunt 
Sue. She was the good fairy of this household, 
who had power to grant all the children’s wishes. 

“No,” she said slowly, after the plan had been 
laid before her. “There are no turkeys small 
enough, and Bridget is too busy to be asked to 
cook us anything — but” — 

The children were not in the least discouraged. 
Aunt Sue always found a way. 

“JT have it!” she suddenly cried. “We will 
have an imagination Thanksgiving dinner.” 


“Ts that as good as a turkey one? ” asked Ruth. 

“We can make it so. Get me two fine large 
apples and a knife. Bettie, bring out the small 
table, and from these cards and bits of paper see 
what fine dishes and doilies you can make.” 

“Now,” as Ruth returned, “set the dolls in a 
row; and Bettie can talk history to them while we 
get dinner.” 

So Bettie repeated all her teacher had told her 
about the first Thanksgiving long years ago, and 
Aunt Sue added stories of the Indians and wild 
animals which lived in those times. 

All worked busily till the feast was prepared. 
A fringed tissue-paper cloth covered the table. 
On pink and blue open-work doilies, cut out by 
Bettie, rested cardboard dishes, and these held 
many kinds of food,— you could tell from their 
shapes,— but every one was made of apple. Aunt 
Sue had carved out the turkey; and its legs stuck 
out stiffly, in true turkey fashion. There were 
round white potatoes, long pieces of celery, a 
scalloped pie, and ice-cream inthe shape of a 
flower. The red skin was left on, to give the 
cranberry sauce a natural look. And the brown 
seeds made splendid chocolate drops. 

“TI guess we'll have the thankful part after- 
ward,” said Ruth. “I can’t wait. The wing, if 
you please, Aunt Sue.” 

“Shutting your eyes and smelling makes it 
’most as good as real pie,” said Bettie, munching 
her apple slice of mince pie. 

“One chocolate apiece, to take into the other 
room,” said Ruth, counting out the seeds. ‘And 
now, Matilda Ann, aren’t you thankful for the 
bow to your sash?” As Matilda Ann answered 
nothing, it is to be supposed she was. 

Sailor Jack gave thanks, through Bettie’s 
mouth, for the turkey; and each doll, however 
little it said, looked perfectly contented with the 
apple Thanksgiving dinner,—all but Beatrice. 
And she had had an unhappy look ever since Dick, 
the squirrel, mistook her round red cheek for a 
rosy apple. 

“Ym thankful for the Pilgrims’ inventing 
Thanksgiving,” said Bettie. 

“And for Aunt Sue, and — and —’maginations,” 
added Ruth. 
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SOUTH SEA ISLAND NEIGHBORS. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


OR a number of months my husband and I 
sojourned on the little island of Rarotonga 
in the Cook Group. This was one of the 

headquarters of John William’s remarkable mis- 
sionary enterprises in the South Sea Islands, 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

We occupied a little cabin built of coral rock, 
and plastered within and without and below with 
coral lime. The natives like to rehearse the story 
of the first manufacture of coral lime on the 
island, by early missionaries, who, the aborigines 
thought, were cooking the coral preparatory to 
eating it. 

One of our nearest neighbors was a native judge, 
named Tepou o te Rangi; that is, The Pillar of 
the Sky. An amiable neighbor he was, though 
his father had been, in early life, a cannibal. 
Cannibalism has long been extinct in this and 
neighboring groups, though still prevalent on 
some of the islands farther west. 

Another of our neighbors was a young native, 
much more intelligent than the average Polyne- 
sian; but, notwithstanding his superior intelligence, 
he, like all the people of these isolated lands, was 
unable to form any conception of the vastness of 
a continent. Rarotonga is little more than five 
miles in diameter; and this man had expanded his 


imagination to such a degree that he ventured to 
remark that he supposed America was five times 
as large as that island. 

The native pilot lived but a short. distance from 
us, and often visited us. A few of these islanders 
could speak a little English, and we had acquired 
a little knowledge of the local dialect. Thus we 
succeeded in being social. And the South Sea 
Islanders are a social race, with none of the 
moroseness of our American Indians. Doubtless 
they are deceitful. Indeed, flattery seems to be 
an unconscious habit with them. But some of 
them are genuinely amiable. Such a one was 
our pilot. He bestowed upon us many fine 
bunches of bananas, refusing the dime which was 
the regular price for even the largest bunch; nor 
did he seem to have the sordid motive common 
with these islanders, of giving presents in order to 
secure greater ones in return. Many of the 
natives, after bestowing a gift on a stranger, will 
ask for some much more valuable article in return. 

Our landlord was a frequent caller. He was a 
native aristocrat. Before learning my name, he 
thought he had heard my husband speak it, and 
accordingly addressed me by the same title,— my 
dear. 

Native women who lived near came frequently 
to our little cabin, and crouched on the floor to 
look at our simple furnishings or to watch me 
operate the typewriter. Among our guests were 
many children, also, some of whom appeared in 
an astounding state of deshabille. An old vest 
discarded by a white man, or a shirt, or a waist- 
cloth, or even less, constituted the garb of most 
of the boys. The girls generally wore Mother 
Hubbard gown, with no other garments. The 
children often brought shells and other curios — 
most of them worthless — to exchange for picture 
cards. Some caricatures that I had were cause of 
great amazement to the children, and to adults as 
well, who regarded them as literal representation. 
When these people queried about the immense 
heads on pigmy bodies and tremendous hands 
and feet on spindle limbs, I could give no clearer 
explanation than the mere assertion that they were 
pikaka, falsehoods. 


THE HOUSE FLY. 


I am a very big fly. 

I think you have heard me buzzing about all day 

A few weeks ago I crept into a tiny hole in the 
wall. 

I thought I could sleep until next spring. 

I cannot fly away like the birds. 

My two thin wings would get very tired. 

I sleep, like some of your other animal friends; 
but to-day I awoke. 

It seemed quite warm. 

I thought spring had come. 
see about it. 

I am sorry to find that the cold days are still 
here. 

I do not think there is much fun out here. 

To tell the truth, I feel a little lonely. 

Where are all my brothers and sisters now? 

I do not think many of them fell asleep when I 
did. 

Where are the rest? 

Can you tell me? 

I cannot find them. 

I begin to feel a little cold. 

I think I will go back to my warm bed. 

I shall feel better there, I know. 

Good-by, boys and girls. 

When the other animals awake next spring, I 
shall come out again. 

Good-by until then. 

Minetta L. WARREN, 
in From June to September. 


So I came out to 
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BEFORE THANKSGIVING—OLDEN TIME. 


& 


IN AND OUT. 


Wuen I look at the clock in school, 
The minute-hand goes so slow! 

And the hour-hand hardly moves at all, 
You cannot see it go! 


But when they have met at noon, 
And I’ve only an hour for fun, 
You ought to see how the spiteful hands 
Just race from twelve to one! 
Tue Myrrtie. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OFF TRAVELLING IN THE DEEP SEA. 
Part I. 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


OOK POMPEY was very -busy. He had 
one eye on the bunk in which was sleeping 
the skipper’s nephew, Charlie Jenks, a lov- 

able guest on board the “ Almena B.” 

Cook Pompey also had an eye in service, look- 
ing in another direction, up the companionway. 
What if a big pair of boots came tramping down 
those stairs? 

“De crew ’ll be in from trawlin’ soon, and I 
must be ready with suffin’ to eat,” thought the 
cook. 

What was left of his mental powers was given 
to the stove. On its top were the coffee-pot and 
the boilers with their contents of chowder and 
vegetables. In the oven were bread, pie, and 
cake. All this kept the cook, as well as the stove, 
busy. Time went on. 

The guest in the berth was still sleeping there. 
The men of the sea had not yet returned, and the 
sayory dinner was in a delightful stage of develop- 
ment. The “ Almena B.” rocked gently on the long 
swell of the sea, as if she were a baby swinging in 
a mother’s arms. 

All of a sudden a voice shrieked: “Hold on! 
Hold on!” 

The cook turned in alarm, his eyes aghast, his 
hands thrown up in entreaty. Charlie was jump- 
ing out of his berth. He seated himself on an 
empty soap-box and said, ‘‘ How my heart beats!” 


“Why, honey !” cried the staring cook. ‘“ Wha’s 
— what — de matter ?” 

Charlie was laughing now. 

“I thought I had started to go to church 
Thanksgiving morning. We havea pretty service; 
and the people bring things, vegetables and fruit, 
or something they want to give away, and they 
pile it up on the platform. After church they 
give these things away to those who would like to 
have them, and there are always people in 
town ever so glad to have a Thanksgiving 
present. So I like to go and see the pretty sights. 
Then, of course, you know we ought to go, just to 
show that we are grateful for our mercies another 
year. Well, I had started in my dream to go to 
church. I thought the last bell was tolling. Sud- 
denly it stopped. ‘Hold on!” I shouted to the 
sexton, who had come to the door. “Hold on!’ 
Then I started to run. That woke me up. 

“Wall, chile, dat’s bery funny.” 

‘¢ Why, yes, it is”— 

**Mos’ knock de bref out of ye. Den wha’ you 
go to church for? I dunno go. [I hab nothin’ so 
bery great to be tankful fur, down in dis yer 
coop! ” 

He looked around as if that proved it beyond a 
doubt. 

“Well,” said Charlie, “those who eat what 
you cook are thankful for it. I am stout and 
strong since I have been off here. And you can 
be thankful that you know how to do so much 
good.” 

Pompey was pleased, and he nodded his head. 

“I s’pose dat jes’ so. Yer oughter be a 
preacher.” 

“Yes, you may be thankful you have your 
senses,— such good ones.” 

“An’ not in a hospittle. I see, I see, jes’ so.” 

“ And then you’ve got a home to go to.” 


“Oh, yah! Mos’ paid fur, too.” 
“ And children! ”’ 
“Oh, yah! De childer!” Here Pompey’s face 


grew like the sun coming up over the eastern sea. 

“ Ahem!” said somebody at the top of the com- 
panionway. He was not noticed, and the talk in 
the cabin went on. 


“Don’t you think you live in a good country? 
That is something to be thankful for,” con- 
tinued Charlie. 

“ And you have a lot of friends ”— 


“Qh, yah! A heap!” : 
“Lot of good books to help you ”— 
‘Y.ah.a 


-“ The Bible.” 

“Sartin! ” 

“And, when you die, the Bible makes it 
bright.” 

Pompey’s face sobered. “Dat sets me to 
finkin’. When my fader was a-dyin’, he talk 
*bout it, and he call it ‘a-goin’ ober de Jurdan,’ 
—his bery words, ‘a-goin’ ober de Jurdan.’ 
‘Wall,’ says he, ‘I ain’t a-feared: I got dat 
book.’ He point at de Bible in a cheer near 
his bed. Then he sez: ‘Bress de Lor! I tank 
an’ praise his Holy Name.’” 

“Then he was thankful, Pompey.” 

“Oh, yah! An’I specs I oughter be, an’ go 
to church Tanksgibin’ Day; but I got car’less.” 

“Come, come!” snarled out the voice at the 
top of the companionway; and the voice and 
a pair of heavy cowhide boots, and Long Jim’s 
stout woollen jacket and heavy woollen trous- 
ers descended with the voice. 

“Come, come! You say you got ‘car’less.’ 
I should say so now. I’m — hungry.” 

“Cap'n, you froo trawlin’?” asked Pompey, 
in surprise. 

“Yes, and the boats are a-comin’. Talk 
*bout bein’ thankful: how ye goin’ to be thank- 
ful, and have nothin’ to eat? I callate I can 

do without a Thanksgivin’ in a meetin’-house.” 

The last of Long Jim’s growl was to Charlie. 
But Charlie was absorbed in watching the cook. 
Pompey was shooting himself round, aiming at the 
table, and setting a big yellow bowl on it. He 
aimed again, and set on half a dozen tin plates. 
He kept aiming and hitting till the table took on 
a very hospitable look; and, when six hungry 
trawlers were seated about it, all eating chowder, 
the picture was complete. 

Charlie liked to wait on the crew, and then take 
dinner with the cook. He was very busy, and 
was specially attentive to Long Jim. 

“Yer ’tentions oughter make Long Jim bery 
tankful,” said the cook to Charlie, who came up 
with Long Jim’s plate for refilling. 

There is nothing more efficacious, generally, 
than a dinner for the soothing of heated feelings. 
But Long Jim continued to growl, and after din- 
ner even complained of Pompey’s careless delay to 
the skipper, Charlie’s unele. 

“Tush,” said the skipper. ‘My nephew told 
me about it. He had a talk with Pompey, he said, 
about a dream he had; and, if anybody was to 
blame, it was his fault for makin’ a long story of 
it. Butit’s all right, Jim. I’m not a go-to-meetin’ 
man myself; but, sometimes I think *twouldn’t 
hurt me.” 

“Wall, cap’n, you run this boat, and I s’pose 
youll run this nephew of yours; but my idee is 
that, to make a boy hearty and strong and stuffy, 
you want suthin’ besides bein’ thankful. Give me 
the chowder in the pot: somebody else may do the 
thankful part.” 

To Long Jim’s growling the skipper’s reply gen- 
erally was, “ Oh, tush, Jim!” 

The wise man this time could not help adding, 
“ He’s a kind of mean man who'll eat the chowder 
and not feel thankful to somebody.” 

“Cap’n,” said Long Jim, quickly, “you don’t 
go to meetin’. Isn’t that a-gittin’ of the chowder, 
and not sayin’ ‘Thank ye?’” 

*Tush, Jim!” 

(To be continued.) 


After all, the best Thanksgiving 1s thanksliving. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EMBLEM OF INDUSTRY. 


BY GRETA BRYAR. 


OU know the Indians regard the spider's 
web as the emblem of industry, which was 
the means of saving a man’s life once; 

and Tl tell you how. 

Perhaps it seems improbable to you, but never 
mind. This incident really occurred in the year 
1778, and is part of the history of our country, 
almost. 

It was during the Wyoming massacre; and the 
Indians were killing and burning in their usual 
inimitable fashion, which made a terror of their 
name at the time, and has never been forgotten 
since. 

One man escaping from the village gained the 
woods, and kept his eyes open for some place of 
concealment from the cruel rage of the savages 
who were already upon his track. 

_ It was not long before he spied a hollow log, 
and of course his first thought was to crawl into 
it. But he remembered that Indians have sharper 
eyes in the woods than white men, and they would 
see that hollow log quicker than he did, and, recog- 
nizing its capacity of concealment, would prob- 
ably submit it to a closer examination on that ac- 
count. 

Still, he was hard pressed, and, in spite of his 
better judgment, something seemed to urge him 
to take his chances in the log; and finally he de- 
cided to risk it, and squirmed in, feet foremost. 

No sooner was he inside than a spider began dil- 
igently to weave her web across the hole he had 
used as entrance; and she was hard at work when 
two of the Indians came up. 

Of course, they saw the log, and we can fancy 
the feelings of the poor wretch inside as he heard 
them approach. But now they caught sight of the 
busy spider; and they no longer thought of ex- 
amining the log, for they were convinced it was 
empty. So they simply seated themselves upon 
it, and took breath before continuing the pursuit. 

But, even had they known he was there, they 
would probably have allowed him to escape rather 
than have disturbed the spider at work. 

For the spider’s web is sacred to the Indian as 
the emblem of industry; and to destroy one would 
be to incur the anger of the Great Spirit, who 
taught the spider how to weave her web in such a 
beautiful pattern. 

In this case the harmless superstition, with so 
much truth in it, served a great end; and that 
little spider wove a man’s destiny into her web. 


WEATHER AND CONDUCT. 


N his recent lecture on “ Weather Influence on 
the Mental Activities of Children,” E. G. 
Dexter, of Columbia University, showed 

what his investigations had disclosed in comparing 
children’s misdeeds with the state of weather at 
the time the faults were committed. Mr. Dexter 
examined the records of punishments in Denver, 
Col., schools during a period of fourteen years, 
covering six hundred and six cases. He found 
that.the time of year has little effect on the num- 
ber of misdemeanors, but that these are greatly 
increased in windy weather, as also when the 
temperature is extremely low. Humidity, too, is 
much felt, while on clear, bright days most of the 
children in the classes will be good. 


Silence is one of the hardest kinds of arguments 
to refute. There is no good substitute for wis- 
dom ; but silence is the best that has yet been 
discovered. H. W. Suaw. 


SAINT ANTHONY — MURILLO. 


DARE NOT. 


Dare not to falter when the wave rolls in 
That beckons you to action strong and grand; 
For it may pass, and leave upon the sand 
A shipwrecked life that dared not to begin. 
CLARENCE Hawk&Es. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT ANTHONY. 


BY RUTH BRADFORD DELANO. 


ERHAPS the most familiar of the many 
P pictures of Saint Anthony of Padua is that 
- by Murillo, which hangs in the Berlin gal- 
lery. It bears with its beauty of feeling and ex- 
pression a singular richness of tone. The brown 
tints of background and dark monastic robe con- 
trast warmly with the delicate light out of which 
the rosy Christ-child, accompanied by a cloud of 
little joyful child figures, has descended to the 
eager arms of the devout and tender saint. Mu- 
rillo painted Saint Anthony nine times, and some of 
the pictures are of great beauty. Some, too, had 
strange adventures. One beautiful picture of Saint 
Anthony and the infant Christ, painted for the 
great cathedral at Seville, was stolen some years 
ago from its place over the altar. The figures of 
the saint and child were cut from the canvas, leay- 
ing a jagged hole in the centre of the picture. No 
one could trace the picture or identify the thief, 
and the people of Seville despaired of recovering 
their altar piece. At last two men offered the mu- 
tilated canvas for a small sum to a New York 
picture dealer. He, knowing it to be the. missing 
figure, bought it, and gave it into the hands of the 
Spanish consul, who restored it to the Sevillians ; 
and now, haying twice crossed the ocean, it occu- 
pies its former position above the cathedral altar. 
In this picture is seen a vase of lilies, “ concern- 
ing which, many persons averred, even before the 
painter’s death, that they had seen birds fly down 
the cathedral aisles and peck at the flowers.” To 
those who might cayvil that, if Saint Anthony had 


been painted as well as the lilies, the birds would 
have been afraid to approach, the simple answer 
was ready, “that in Spain monks and birds get 
on very well together.” A fresh, dewy stalk of 
lilies is introduced in several other pictures of 
Saint Anthony and the Christ-child, with exquisite 
effect. In all the pictures the saint is represented 
with delicate Spanish features and the dull habit 
of a Franciscan monk. 

Saint Anthony was born in Lisbon in 1195, and 
died in Padua in 1231. Of all the followers of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, whose order he entered 
when only fifteen, he was the greatest and most 
celebrated. His life was very devout, and such 
was his eloquence that his biographer says the 
very fishes rose up from out the water to hear 
his words. His was the busy and exhausting life 
of a teacher and preacher; and he died at the age 
of thirty-six, worn by his early austerities and 
self-imposed penances. He is the patron saint 
of all those who suffer loss of any of their posses- 


‘sions. 


Another Anthony, whose legend is more familiar 
to us than the paintings that illustrate it, is Saint 
Anthony the Hermit, a predecessor of Saint An- 
thony of Padua, and who is perhaps invested with 
more of the dignity of years and suffering. This 
saint, born in Alexandria in Egypt, was left with 
riches, wide possessions, and all the advantages 
that high birth and freedom from constraint could 
bestow. But he cared little for these things, being 
of a thoughtful and melancholy temperament; 
and, at last, after much meditation upon the mis- 
ery and sorrow among mankind, he became con- 
vinced that it was his mission to give his wealth 
to the poor and wretched, and spend his life in 
humility and self-denial. So he disposed of 
everything that he had among the poor, and 
joined a company of hermits, and went with them 
into a desert place to form a community where 
each might dwell solitary in his own cell. Every 
one of this gathering of men was distinguished by 
some special virtue or austerity; but Saint An- 
thony, with the exceeding zeal of one who gives 
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his whole being to his convictions, denied himself 
so strenuously, and imposed such pitiless self- 
mortifications in the solitude of his cell, that he 
surpassed the most rigorous of them all, and 
combined in himself the virtues of the entire com- 
pany. : 

Now the devil, always striving to break the forti- 
tude of such men as Anthony, sent demons to 
tempt him to return to the life he had given up, 
whispering to him the folly of renouncing all that 
made life bright and joyous for a starved exist- 
ence of needless privation. Anthony resisted the 
demons so stoutly that they left him, but only to 
be sent back again, this time in human form. 
They filled his bare cell with costly furnishings 
and tempting banquets, and in the shape of beauti- 
ful women called him to enjoy all that was spread 
before him. But the saint prayed mightily, and at 
length fled from his cell to a far-away cave. Not 
even there could he escape. Yet again the devil 
sent his ambassadors, now in their own misshapen 
forms.. The unshaken hermit redoubled his 
prayers and fastings; but the demons fell upon 
him, and so buffeted him that rushing in despair 
from the cave he fell upon the ground, and was 
found almost lifeless by a hermit who chanced that 
way. 

Nevertheless, when his rescuer had revived him, 
Anthony returned to his cave, and called aloud in 
defiance to the fiends. They should not worst him. 
Though his physical strength might fail, still he 
could pit his spirit and his will against the powers 
of evil, and triumph. And, though the demons 
accepted his challenge and returned to the contest 
in the shape of venomous and cruel beasts and 
reptiles, no assault could shake the faith and 
fortitude of the solitary man. 

He spent many years in the wilderness, leading 
this life of fasting and prayer; and many hundreds 
of men, hearing of his great piety and the miracle 
by virtue of which his austerities had not worn 
upon him, became hermits like him, and dwelt in 
solitude. The devil, though he had ceased to 
harass Anthony by sending demons, came once 
into the presence of the saint, and sought to reason 
with him upon the presence and cause of evil 
among men. Anthony, seeing that much that 
Satan spoke was true, thanked God that it was 
possible some remnant of truth might be found 
even upon the lips of the devil; and Satan at the 
sound of the sacred name “ vanished with a loud 
cry, and Anthony, looking out saw nothing but the 
desert and the darkness of the night.” 

After Anthony had lived thus, says the legend, 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, a vision 
bade him travel through the wilderness to search 
for the aged hermit, Paul. This venerable man 
had lived for ninety years in the desert, supplied 
with bread by the daily visit of araven. Anthony 
reached him in time to receive his last words, for 
death was fast approaching. The legend relates 
how Anthony beheld the spirit of Paul borne by 
many angels through the sky, and heard their 
hymns of joy as they vanished in the heavens. 
And a further miracle was granted; for out of the 
desert came two lions, who dug a grave with their 
paws and stood by as creatures with knowledge 
and reverence while Anthony laid the body 
within it. 

Then Anthony, rejoicing that it had been his 
privilege to share these wonders, went back among 
the dwellings of men, and related all that had 
happened. And he was much revyerenced. Many 
years after, when his time for death was come, 
and his life had become a pattern for all those 
who dwelt like him in the wilderness, he went 
forth with a few monks, and, forbidding them to 
reveal his burial-place, gave up his life peacefully 
and quietly in the desert where he had lived so 
long. 


ELSIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


Dotty, it’s almost Thanksgiving. Do you know 

+ what I mean, my dear? 

No. Well, I couldn’t expect it: you haven’t been 
with us a year. 

And you came with my auntie from Paris, far over 
the wide blue sea; 

And you'll keep your first Thanksgiving, my beau- 
tiful Dolly, with me. 


T’ll tell you about it, my darling; for grandma’s 
explained it all, 

So that I understand why Thanksgiving always 
comes late in the fall. 

When the nuts and the apples are gathered, and 
the work in the fields is done, 


And the fields, all reaped and silent, are asleep in. 


the autumn sun, 


It is then that we praise our Father, who sends 
the rain and the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving-kindness is every morn- 
ing new. 

Unless we’d be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must 
sing and pray, 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we 
keep Thanksgiving Day. 


But I like it very much better when from church 
we all go home, 

And the married brothers and sisters and the 
troops of cousins come, 

And we’re ever so long at the table, and dance and 
shout and play, 

In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Marcarer BE. SANGsTer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THANKSGIVING SURPRISE. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 


‘¢ WF you hadn’t insisted on taking Dandy out 
camping, he would be here now,” Ned 
would say mournfully. 

“Tf you had wrung the chicken’s neck instead 
of trying to shoot it, the dog wouldn’t have run 
away,” Tom always replied with spirit. 

But whether Tom or Ned was the cause mat- 
tered little now, for the fact remained that their 
little Skye terrier was lost down in the woods of 
Northern Maine. 

They had taken him to their grandfather Lane’s, 
where they always spent their summer vacation; 
and Dandy had showed his good sense by enjoying 
the farm as much as they did. 

At home in the city he had a very dainty appe- 
tite. He rather preferred rare beef-steak to other 
articles of diet, and showed a lofty contempt for 
plain fare. But such an appetite as he had after 
a few days’ stay in the country! Why, he actually 
ate the chicken dough with great relish, and was 
on the watch to scamper off to the hen-yard when- 
ever he saw Anne start out to feed the poultry. 

He was a funny little dog. When Mr. Turner 
bought him, he was a cowering, frightened little 
creature, cringing at a word, and sneaking about, 
as if in constant fear of a blow. It was only too 
evident that he had been abused by his former 
owner. But a very short régime of care and 
petting made him all over, and his entire manner 
changed. He was no longer servilely grateful for 
kind words. On the contrary, he received the 
numerous attentions bestowed upon him with a 
condescending, not to say supercilious air. With 


the family he was always frankly affectionate; but 


he was absolutely haughty in his bearing toward 
strangers, of whom he saw many in Mr. Turner’s 
store, where he spent much of his time. 

It was his habit to sit in the doorway, his head 


thrown back and his bright, black eyes shining 
through the long, silky hair. When passers-by 
stopped to stroke him, remarking, “ What a little 
beauty!” he submitted to their touch, as much as 
to say: “You may admire me if it gives you 
pleasure. You have my permission.” 

But, with his usual versatility, he changed all 
this when he arrived at the farm. All his grand 
airs were thrown aside; and, as though he knew 
how to win the hearts of the natives of the place, 
he entered into all their sports with the keenest 
zest and enjoyment. 

When the boys started on their camping trip, it 
seemed to Tom very necessary that Dandy should 
goto. It was a long ride, forty miles; but Dandy 
liked nothing better than riding, so that was no 
objection. 

Ned demurred a little, fearing something might 
happen to him. 


“But what could happen?” asked Tom; and, as - 


Ned really had no reply to make, his case was not 
a strong one. 

Such a comical outfit as the boys had when they 
started out. The wagon was loaded down with 
all sorts of things, and the funniest of all was a 
small wooden hen-coop fastened under the team. 
Every one asked what that was for; and all were 
very much amused when Ned explained that he 
was taking “live” provision, so they could kill 
their chickens for food as they wanted them. One 
of their party was known to be a“ prime” cook, 
and they were planning to live in good style. 

The people along the road were greatly inter- 
ested in their odd looking caravan. By some they 
were thought to be gypsies, while others decided 
they were French Canadians on their way home. 

It was all great fun, and the whole trip would 
have been a perfect success but for the very 
serious drawback which occurred toward the last 
of their stay. 

It was Ned’s turn to do the work that day, and 
he was to kill the one remaining chicken for din- 
ner. This was a new experience for him, and he 
found it less agreeable than some things he had 
undertaken. 

“Wring its neck,” said Tom. But somehow 
Ned did not fancy the idea. 

“No, I'll do better than that,” said he. 
shoot it.” 

The other boys laughed at him, but he proceeded 
to act upon his own suggestion. Unhappily, it did 
not prove as successful as he expected. 

The shot shattered the coop, while the hen flew 
out quite unhurt, and dashed off into the under- 
brush. It was bad enough to see their dinner tak- 
ing wings and legs unto itself, but the further con- 
sequences were still more disastrous. The noise 
frightened Dandy, who was lying half asleep 
near the hen-coop; and, starting up with a yelp, 
he ran for the woods at the top of his speed. 

The boys shouted with laughter at the sudden 
retreat of both dog and chicken, and Ned had to 
hear no end of jokes at his own expense for the 
rest of the day. 

Every one supposed that Dandy would soon 
come back, and they expected to have some fun 
with him; for he did not like a joke on himself, 
and looked very crestfallen and sheepish after any 
experience not to his credit. But night came on, 
and Dandy did not put in an appearance. Neither 
was he seen the next day; and, though the boys 
hunted far and wide, no traces were to be found 
of him. 

Tom and Ned were loath to give up the search, 
and start for home without him; but there was no 
other way, and the return trip was not a very 
merry one. They dreaded to tell the people at 
home what had happened, for all the family loved 
the little terrier. 

Their sister Nan ran out to meet them as they 
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drove into the dooryard, and she asked for Dandy 
before the carriage stopped. The child cried when 
they told her, and all were grieved to hear the 
news. 

Even after they got back to the city, and were 
busy with their school work, the children did not 
get used to the loss of their little pet, and there 
was scarcely a day that some one did not speak of 
him. 

They had never been to their grandfather’s in 
winter, for the journey was a long one; but that 
year Mr. Turner decided that they would surprise 
the old gentleman by spending Thanksgiving with 
him. He was to know nothing about it; but they 
wrote Aunt Emily, who kept house for him, so 
she could be prepared. 

The children were delighted with the plan, and 
talked about little else for weeks beforehand. 

About a fortnight before the anticipated day, 
Mr. Turner received a letter which bore the post- 
mark of a town in the northern part of Maine, 
not far from the Canada line. He uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise as he read the letter; and 
he smiled so broadly that his bookkeeper thought 
he must have, unexpectedly, received a large 
check. Several times during the day he chuckled 
to himself as though very much pleased at some- 
thing. That night, at supper, when Mrs. Turner 
said : ‘“ I must write father to-night. He will begin 
to worry about us if he does not hear this week,” 
she was surprised to have her husband tell her that 
he had written that day himself. When she asked 
him how that happened, he looked so confused 
that the boys cried out, “O father, you didn’t 
give away our Thanksgiving secret, did you?” 
And every one was so relieved when he earnestly 
assured them that such was not the case that no 
more questions were asked, much to his satisfac- 
tion. 

The day before Thanksgiving found the family 
on board the northern-bound train. The children 
were full of happy anticipations, but in the midst 
of them they gave more than one sigh of regret 
for their lost Dandy. They recalled how the little 
fellow amused them on their previous journey by 
looking out of the window and watching all that 
was going on with an almost human interest. 
They laughed at the remembrance of how quickly 
he assumed his indifferent air when approached by 
his fellow-passengers, and of his friendly greeting 
to their grandfather as though he recognized him 
as belonging to the family. 

Mr. Turner dwelt upon the unfortunate occur- 
rence of his loss until Mrs. Turner looked at him 
reproachfully, and later she said to him in an 
aside, “ Don’t harrow up. the children’s feelings. 
They are sorry enough about it, and nothing is 
gained by regretting what cannot be helped.” It 
almost seemed as though there were a roguish 
twinkle in her husband’s eye, but she thought she 
must be mistaken since there could be no possible 
occasion for it. 

They were met at the station by Jake, Mr. 
Lane’s hired man; and great was the children’s 
excitement when they drove into the dooryard, 
and the moment approached when their grandpa 
was to be surprised. They decided they would 
not stop at the front door, but would let Jake 
drive directly into the barn, as was his custom when 
alone. Then they would walk through the shed 
into the house, and the surprise would be the 
more complete. 

It happened, however, that Mr. Lane had started 
for the barn to speak to Jake; and he met his 
visitors stealing softly along the narrow passage- 
way which led to the kitchen door. 

The sensation was all that could be desired! A 
more astonished and delighted old gentleman it 
would have been hard to find in the whole great 
State of Maine. He could not speak at first for 


amazement, and only stared at them with wonder- 
ing eyes. When he found voice to say, “ What 
does this mean?” the boys shouted, “It means 
Thanksgiving, grandpa.” And then there was 
hugging and kissing and even a few tears; for the 
old man was so pleased that his eyes filled, and 
Mrs. Turner wept a little, too, in joy and sym- 
pathy. 

“Tsn’t this a nice surprise? ” asked Ned. 

Just then they heard a dear familiar bark, there 
was a patter of little feet, a dash and a scramble, 
and Dandy burst upon them, leaping and jumping 
and licking their hands and faces in a paroxysm 
of frantic delight. 

“Why, grandpa! Why, Dandy! Why!” and 
the children took their turn now in looking be- 
wildered. 

“Isn’t this a nice surprise?” asked grandpa, 
mimicking Ned. 

There was such a hubbub for a time that no 
one understood what anybody else was saying, 
but after a while the story of Dandy’s miraculous 
return was told. 

He had wandered north many miles from the 
scene of the camping episode, and was found by a 
farmer who notified Mr. Turner, obtaining that 
gentleman’s name and address from the dog’s 
collar. 

Mr. Turner wrote at once to Mr. Lane, and 
Jake was despatched to bring Dandy home. 

They all wished they could know what the terrier’s 
experiences had been during the two months inter- 
vening between his disappearance on September 
I and his arrival at the kind-hearted farmer’s 
early in November, but that had to remain a 
mystery. 

They were all too glad to see their little favorite 
again to think of much else, and their Thanks- 
giving was even more delightful than they had 
anticipated. 

Dandy was not the least happy of that merry 
party. The boys said he fairly laughed with joy, 
and he certainly did show his handsome white 
teeth in what looked very like a smile. 

He was helped bountifully to his favorite part 
of the turkey, and fed with so many good things 
that it is a wonder he did not have indigestion; but 
nothing of the sort happened. 

The whole celebration was a complete success, 
and the children said “it went ahead of any 
Thanksgiving that ever was.” 

I am sure that Dandy thought so, too. 


A true man never frets about his place in the 
world, but just slides into it by the gravitation of 
his nature, and swings there as easily as a star. 

CHaPin. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A NEW BEAST. 


BY L. Cc. TULLOCH. 


HE spring was more pleasant than ever to 
Howard Bartlett, when he found that the 
menagerie was coming. One morning he 

saw a group of boys watching some men who had 
driven up to an old barn by the roadside, and 
taken buckets, brushes, and rolls of paper out of 
their wagon. 

“Hi,” he called, “ what you boys looking at?” 

“Oh, hurry up,” they answered. “Circus is 
coming!” 

The excitement spread from boy to boy until it 
seemed as if every one in town was there to 
eagerly watch the men piece the bills together, 
until the weather-beaten sides of the barn broke 
out into gayly painted chariots, prancing horses, 
men flying through the air from trapeze to tra- 


peze, strange and wondrous animals, and all the 
other enchanting features of an exhibition which 
seems to have the power to stir the pulses of 
young and old. 

“Oh, mamma! The menagerie’s coming in two 
weeks. May I go?” Howard asked, almost out 
of breath from running. 

“Jn two weeks,” his mother said musingly. “I 
wonder if a little boy can do all that’s asked of 
him, cheerfully and willingly, for two weeks? ” 

“Oh, yes, mamma! You'll never have to tell 
me twice!” he responded eagerly. “TI’ll fill the 
wood-box and sweep the pavement and pump the 
water and do the errands, and ”— 

“There, there,” laughed his mother. 
expect you to do everything.” 

“But may I go?” 

“Yes, dear, if you will be a good boy.” 

For two weeks Howard was so willing and 
obedient that Mrs. Bartlett said she would be glad 
to have a menagerie visit the town often, it had 
such a good effect on the boy. 

When the eventful day arrived, the little town 
was all astir to see the morning parade. Huge 
elephants, their long trunks inspecting the ground 
before them; beautiful little ponies, drawing fairy 
coaches; weather-beaten, sad-faced camels; lions 
and tigers stalking about in their narrow cages, as 
if they longed for the limitless jungle,— passed 
through the shady streets, to the great delight of 
children and grown people. 

Howard was too excited to eat his noon dinner, 
and soon thereafter started for the tents in the 
care of a big cousin. His feet scarcely touched 
the ground as he walked, or rather danced, along. 
His cap was set jauntily on his curly yellow hair, 
his cheeks were rosy, his eyes bright. 

“Dear boy,” said his mother, who watched him 
from the window, “how much he will have to tell 
when he comes home! He is so fond of animals, 
and so quick to see everything.” 

But, strange to say, he was very much subdued 
when he returned. His face had lost its sparkle. 
Even his broad, ruffled collar seemed limp and de- 
jected. Moreover, he wore an offended air. 

“Why, Howard!” said his surprised mother 
“ Didn’t you have a good time? ” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 

“Didn’t you see the animals? ” 

“Oh, yes, those that were there.” 

“ Weren’t they all there? ” 

“No, mamma. There were bears and lions and 
elephants, and all those beasts I’d seen before; 
but the pagunt, the very one I was particular 
about, wasn’t there. And I say it’s mean.” 

“ What was the name, did you say?” 

* Pagunt.” 

“J never heard of such an animal,” Mrs. Bart- 
lett said, quite perplexed. ‘“ Haven’t you made a 
mistake? ” 

“No, mamma. 
paper. Listen.” 

He read a long notice of the menagerie, ending 
with these words : — 


BRAINY ELEPHANTS, FIERCE TIGERS, 
KINGLY LIONS, AND A 
RARE AND GORGEOUS PAGEANT. 


“T don’t 


T’'ll show it to you in the news- 


“There, mamma,” he said triumphantly, “ what 
did I tell you? What are you laughing at?” 
“Oh, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Bartlett, when 


she could speak, “a pageant isn’t an animal. The 
parade you saw this morning was a pageant. But 
don’t look so distressed about it. We all make 


blunders throughout our lives.” 

It was some time before Howard could get over 
it, but at last he was able to laugh with his 
mother. 

“Only, mamma,” he begged, “please don’t tell 
Uncle Will. He would make such fun of me.” 
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Every Other Sundar 


TIME TO GO. 


Tuery know the time to go! 
The fairy clouds strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows, at the signal, an obedient head, 
And-hastes to bed. 


The pale anemone 
Glides on her way with scarcely a “ good-night” ; 
The violets tie their purple night-caps tight; 
Hand in hand the dancing columbines, 

In blithesome lines, 


Drop their last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene, and couch them for their rest; 
The meadow-lily folds her scarlet vest, 
And hides it neath the grasses’ lengthening green, 
Fair and serene. 


Her sister lily floats 
On the blue pond, and raises golden eyes 
To court the golden splendor of the skies. 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes 
To find repose 


In the cool depths below. 
A little later, and the asters blue 
Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew; 
While golden-rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 


Furls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The gentians, very proud to sit up late, 
Next follow. Every fern is tucked and set 
*Neath coverlet, 


Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaint the folding woods beneath, 
Nor, lingering, dare to stay; for well they know 
The time to go. 
—Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 
THE USEFUL AND THE ORNAMENTAL. 


BY GRACE L. COLLIN. 


NE fall, when Mabel began school, her kind 
aunt gave her a fine new tablet, whose 
neat, blue-lined sheets it seemed a pity 

to mar. Also a shiny pen in a pretty red holder, 
much too nice to be smeared with ink. There 
was a new spelling-book, too, all crisp from the 
book-shop, but soon, Mabel knew, to grow dogs- 
eared, and grimy, and pencil-marked, possibly 
even tear-stained, in service, It was with a proud 
housewifely heart that Mabel laid away in her desk 
these new possessions; but it was not long that 
they remained in safety. 

In the first place, the teacher asked that the 
geography lesson should be copied from the 
blackboard, and was so inconsiderate as to insist 
that there should be a wide margin and a line left 
blank between each definition. This was hard for 
Mabel; for, were the tablet so wastefully treated, 
it would soon show signs of thinness. So Mabel 
copied the work “all in a bunch.” Consequently, 
she was asked to stay after school and recopy her 
work. This was a blow both to Mabel’s pride 
and sense of economy. 

The next trouble was about the pretty pen. 
Mabel asked if she might not use a pencil. But 
the teacher asked, ‘‘ What is a pen good for but to 
write with?” So the pen grew black, and the 
holder smudgy, as Mabel’s fingers had a way of 
always gathering ink. 

But alas for the spelling-book! The lesson for 
that day was very hard, full of such inconsiderate 
words as “several” and “separate.” And, as 
Mabel’s inky finger travelled up and down the 
column, it left a dusky trail behind. Worst of 
all, the teacher, Miss Stern, insisted upon their 


underlining the words missed in the class, and on 
checking off the lesson for the next day. 

When, after school, Mabel had recopied the 
geography lesson and had handed it to Miss Stern, 
she was a very melancholy little girl. 

“You seem to have been having a hard time to- 
day,” said Miss Stern, “although you have such 
pretty things to work with.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” sobbed Mabel. 
“They’re too pretty to be spoiled by being used.” 

“Poor child,” said Miss Stern. ‘Eat this apple 
and listen to this tale. Once a street car started 
from the car-house. It was a new car, the rails 
were smooth, the track free, the power on. 
Pretty soon a man waved his umbrella for the car 
to stop. ‘But,’ thought the conductor, ‘it would 
be a shame to interfere with this nice motion. 
Besides, the man’s boots are muddy.’ By and by 
an old lady held up her finger; but the conductor 
saw that her shawl -didn’t match the color of the 
car, so he shook his head. After a while a little 
girl on her way to school stood on the corner 
hopping up and down to make the car stop. But 
the conductor said, ‘What a pity to disturb the 
speed! And, besides, I’m sure she would kick her 
heels against the new paint.’ 

“So the car made the entire circuit without a 
single passenger. But, to the conductor’s sur- 
prise, the director was very angry; and so were 
the old lady and the gentleman and the little girl, 
who all came running to the car-house to complain. 

“*Why,’ said the conductor, ‘my car is so 
pretty that it would be spoiled by being used.’ 

“*Come, come!’ they all said. ‘Do you think 
that a street-car is useful or ornamental?’ ” 

Mabel sighed. She knew that Miss Stern’s tale 
had amoral. A teacher told no other kind. 

“T suppose,” Mabel said, “that I’ve been 
like that conductor. I know just how he felt.” 

Miss Stern laughed, as she tidied her desk. 
“T’ve always sympathized with him myself,” she 
said. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuis number of our paper is greatly given to 
Thanksgiving. 

Boughton’s well-known picture on the first page 
tells the story of the early hardships in New 
England. Going to church was no easy thing. 
Weather made no difference. Sunday newspapers 
did not interfere. In place of umbrellas and canes 
the men carried guns. 

Young readers, just think fora moment. The 
persons represented in the picture are going to 
church to give thanks for what? For snow and 
sickness? For hard times, Indians, and death? 
For exile from Old England and poverty? 

No! All these discouraging things were for- 
gotten, overlooked, in what? In the love of lib- 
erty, the joy of. free worship, the privileges of 
conscience. These persons are going to the little, 
cold, bare church for their first Thanksgiving 
with more enthusiasm than we have now over a 
great wide land with plenty and prosperity. 

Which means, young readers, that not what we 
have, but what we hope for, tells. What we be- 
lieve and prize, not what we enjoy and discount, 
gives the true happiness. 

The Pilgrims with the snow, Indians, and pov- 
erty were happier than many of us with furnaces, 
friends, and riches. Why? Because the Pilgrims 
believed in God, in Truth, in themselves. They 
had a cause, and stood for it. Have we such 
faith? 

The answer must come greatly through the Sun- 
day School. Teach many things, but fail not in 


this, O instructor, to teach the greatness of self- - 


denial and faithfulness. 


LETTER-BOX. 


hi ‘Sr. Pau, Minn. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed you will find an enigma; 
and, if correct, I would like to see it published in the 
Every Other Sunday. I go to Unity Church and Sun- 
day School. We have a new pastor, Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton. I enjoy reading your paper very much and 
studying the puzzles. Cordially yours, 
FLORENCE R. FISHLEIGH. 


ENIGMA Y. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 6, 9, 2, 7, is an invasion. 
My 10, 12, 5, 13, is actual. 
My 4, 9, 2, 18, is to speak to. 
My 7, 5, 11, 12, is a nickname. 
My 3, 5, 6, 7, is a piece of pasteboard. 
My 8, 5, 1, is a means of locomotion. 
My whole is a noted book. 
FLORENCE R. FISHLEIGH. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 
TWO WISE LITTLE MAIDS. 


Two little girls were on their way to school together. 
Remembering the arithmetic lesson she had just 
learned, one of them said to the other, ‘If you will 
give me one of your nuts, I shall have as many as you.” 
But the second wise little maiden, grasping her treasure 
closer, said, ‘‘Oh, no! give me one of yours, and I 
can then divide equally with brother Bill, and will still 
have as many as you.’’ How many nuts had each? 


TRANSPOSITION. 


TuRN the letters in each of the following sentences 
into one word : — 
I chance my all. 
Cart horse. 
I roar too. 
Met in a pit. 


Snap him, pen. 
Trust in men. 
Men pardon it. 


One hug. 
Tire him, cat. 


CHARADE JVI. 


My first is a river in a sunny land, 
My second shelters an exploring band, 
My third is the past tense of a verb, 
My whole doth a people’s violence curb. 
E. He Bs 


CONUNDRUM VI. 


Why isa horse the most curious feeder in the world? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. IV. 


Eniema III.— The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 

CuaravdeE 1V.— Children (Chilled—-Wren). 

ConunpRrum IY.— Lot’s wife. 

ADDING AND Svuprractine.— Doll, top, flounce, 
horse. 

Froit Puzzue.— Apricot. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
Roosevelt. Martineau. 
Whittier. Stevenson. 
Gladstone. Hawthorne. 
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